
On the very day on which the people ^ JsiaelMiJeJiiared^tfiem- 
selves independent, they flung the gates of the new State wide open 
for Jewish immigration from the four corners of the globe. And 
during the three and a half years that followed — from May, 1948 
up to the end of 1951 — immigrants poured into the country in a 
vast tidal wave that more than doubled the Jewish population. They 
came from almost every country under the sun, and they came at 
the rate of 23 per hour, each hour of the day and night for three 
and a half years. 

This mass immigration was the realization of the highest aim 
of the young State. It was, in fact, the basic reason of its creation. 
The inalienable right of every Jew to immigrate to Israel was em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence, and was made one of 
the most fundamental laws of the State — "The Law of the Return." 

The period of mass immigration began in 1948 with the rescue 
of the refugees in the camps — in those stockades of detainees in 
Cyprus, and the D.P. camps of Germany, Austria and Italy. Simul- 
taneously, immigration began from all those countries in which 
the Jews were persecuted or in imminent danger of maltreatment. 
They had to be saved and without delay. So immigrants arrived in 
Israel from 74 different countries, from all five continents. The 
entire Jewish communities of Yemen and Bulgaria and almost all 
the Jews of Libya, Tripolitania, Yugoslavia and Iraq came to Israel. 
From May 15, 1948 to the end of 1953, 718,000 immigrants entered 
the country — nearly double the 484,000 who had entered it in the 
three decades of the Mandatory rule. 
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Immigration During 1952-1953 

The phenomenal rate of immigration began to slacken by the 
beginning of 1952. On one hand, the evacuation of the refugee 
camps and the urgent transfer of the Yemenite and Iraqi Jews had 
been completed. On the other hand, the hoped for mass immigra- 
tion from Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Czechoslovakia did not 
materialize. The Governments of those countries had now virtually 
banned all emigration. 

Economic difficulties also necessitated a new policy of selective 
State and Jewish Agency-financed immigration from countries like 
those of North Africa, in which Jews were free to leave. This selec- 
tive immigartion, however, in no way altered or vitiated the ofHcial 
"open gate" policy of the State, which is determined by the "Law of 
the Return." Mass immigration from any country in the world will 
be resumed with the first indication that circumstances demand it. 

Reviewing immigration in a speech to the Knesset, Finance 
Minister Levi Eshkol said: "We have not accepted nor shall 
we accept, reduction in immigration. We hope only that the decline 
in immigration is a passing phenomenon. And we must prepare 
for a new wave." 

The following table makes clear the rate at which immigrants 
have entered the State of Israel during the past six years: 

1948 (May 15th to December 31st) 101,828 

1949 239,141 



1950 



169,405 



1951 "3,901 

jg52 ■ 23,375 

1953 ZIIZIIIIZIll ■ 10,350 

Absorption 

The basic problems involved in the absorption of mass immigra- 
tion are twofold. Directly they include the provision of housing 
and employment for the newcomers. Indirectly, they extend into 
the areas of education, health, transport and other public services. 

The rate of absorption is afEected not only by the economic 
resources of the State, but also by the character of the immigration. 
The following table indicates the comparative age grouping of 
the immigrants in the years that immediately preceded the estab- 
lishment of the State, and in the period of mass immigration since 
1948: 




Immigrants arriving in Haifa 



Age Group 



1946 to May 1948 May 1948 to 1953 



15-29 
30-44 
45-59 



60 and over 



Up to 14 



13.6% 
60.8% 
16.2% 
5.3% 
4.4% 



28.5% 
29.4% 
21.0% 
13.9% 
7.2% 



100.0% 



100.0% 



This table shows that 49.6% of all immigrants since the estab- 
lishment of the State were either under 4 years of age, or over 45, 
as compared with 23% in the earlier period. This meant that the 
number of people who could work was strikingly lower than it had 
been previously. It was actually lower than it had ever been within 
the Jewish population of the country in 1948. 

Quite apart from the age factor of this mass immigration, its 
unique social composition profoundly affected its rate of absorption. 
Unselective immigration, and the evacuation of entire communities, 
brought large numbers of immigrants to Israel who were unable to 
work, not only for reasons of age, but also due to chronic disability. 
From Europe there came survivors of concentration and death 
camps, still bearing the ghastly scars of their experience; from 
Africa, and the lands of the Middle East, immigrants brought chronic 
environmental illnesses and disabilities, such as trachoma. Social 
background and tradition were additional factors. From the oriental 
countries, immigrants came in large families, usually with many 
small children, and from backgrounds where the concept of women 
working outside the immediate domestic circle was wholly unac- 
ceptable regardless of family conditions. The result of all this was, 
of course, that not more than a third of the total immigrant popula- 
tion was gainfully employed, and the percentage of gainfully em- 
ployed in the country as a whole dropped from 41% in 1947 to only 
37% in 1952. 

Initial Absorption 

During the initial stages of the mass immigration, newcomers 
were housed in vast reception camps maintained by the Jewish 
Agency, and supplied with all basic necessities. Many of these 
Jews were totally unskilled, and they were often compelled to under- 
go Jong periods of enforced idleness, waiting in the camps, for some 
kind of final settlement. 
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Firgt crop at new immigrants' village 



In addition to the heavy economic burden of maintaining these 
camps, it soon became evident that this would not solve the problem 
of the integration of immigrants into the country. 

Maabarot 

Then, in 1950, the policy was changed. A new system of maabarot 
(transitional villages) was inaugurated. These were special villages 
established wherever work was available, either near existing towns 
and centers, or in development areas where large-scale public works 
were carried out. Newcomers were provided with a tent, a wooden, 
tin or canvas-walled hut. Each family was immediately forced to 
depend upon its own resources for furniture, food clothing, etc.. 
Each swiftly became economically independent. Work was readily 
available and newcomers were made to feel that they were instantly 
contributing to the development of Israel, and to their own absorp- 
tion as parts of a productive citizenry. 
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As a result, the camp population shrank rapidly from a peak 
of over 100,000 to a few thousand "hard-core" cases whose absorption 
into Israel's economic life was intensely difficult due to unusually 
grave physical handicaps. 

The network of the maabarot extends from Israel's northern 
border to Tel Yeruham in the central Negev. By the end of 1953, 
there were 69 maabarot with a total population of 108,000. A year 
earlier, there had been 111 maabarot with 230,000 inhabitants; but 
in the meantime, some of the maabarot were converted into perma- 
nent settlements, and many maabarot dwellers found permanent re- 
settlement as a result of extensive housing operations. 

Change in Occupational Structure 

For the vast majority of the new arrivals, immigration in Israel 
meant a tremendous personal revolution. In their countries of 
origin, the majority had been craftsmen, petty traders, middlemen, 
and members of the free professions. In Israel, most of them became 
farmers, agricultural and industrial workers, wage-earners in build- 
ing and public works, in industry and communications. 

The shift from urban to farming life is perhaps the most striking 
change brought about. In 1950 less than two per cent of new ar- 
rivals indicated agriculture as their former occupation. Nearly a 
fifth of them now work on the land. 

Of 419 new agricultural settlements established during the past 
six years, 376 were set up by new immigrants, who produced, for 
example, 30% of the total vegetable crop in 1953. 86,000 immigrants 
were absorbed in agriculture, including 29,000 who joined collective 
settlements (Kibbutzim) . In 1953 alone, 1,535 families settled in 
agricultural villages (Moshavim) . 

Accordingly, the population of Israel's rural localities rose from 
16% of the total Jewish population in November, 1948, to 23% at 
the end of 1952. With increased emphasis on the "Town to Country" 
movement, this percentage is expected to rise even higher within 
the next year or two. 

New immigrants settling in towns found work in the ever- 
expanding industry, in the manifold building and construction works 
in progress, in workshops and factories. The majority of those now 
employed in industry and building first underwent specific training 
for their jobs. 

Housing 

Housing the new immigrants became a major task of the Gov- 
ernment and the Jewish Agency. A number found accommodation 
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in abandoned villages, but thousands of housing units had to be 
provided, of which many must still be built. Residents of new 
villages and those in line for permanent housing swelled the statistics. 
Of over 700,000 immigrants who entered Israel during the past 6 
years, 450,000 were permanently accommodated. From the estab- 
lishment of the State to the end of 1953, the Government built 89,631 
permanent housing units, of which 75,000 were handed over to their 
new tenants and 14,000 are in the final stages of completion. 35,000 
of these new units were built in agricultural areas, and of these 
30,000 were put up in immigrant settlements. 

The development of the country, as a whole, is now being 
directed according to a master plan which aims at balancing the 
population by directing newcomers away from the more thickly 
populated areas, especially Tel Aviv and its outskirts. Many new- 
comers settled in ancient towns like Beersheba, the Negev capital, 
or Migdal Ascalon on the southern coast. New suburbs were built 
here and in other ancient towns leading to the revival and rapid 
development of the areas concerned. New industrial enterprises were 



Immigrants' transit-village in Judean Hills 




then established in the same areas in order to provide work for 
the new inhabitants. Beersheba, for instance, now has a population 
of 20,000 inhabitants; Migdal Ascalon has absorbed 13,000. Other 
towns to revive as a result of the mass immigration are Afula, 
regional capital of the Emek Jezreel area, whose population has 
increased by 7,000; Tiberias, which took 12,000, and Safad, capital 
of the Galilee region, whose population rose by 5,000. Practically 
every town and village in Israel has shown an increase in size and 
population owing to the unprecedented influx of immigrants. 

Some 20 new towns are now being built, from Kiryat Shmone 
in the north, to Elat on the shores of the Red Sea, in the south. 

The following table shows the distribution of immigrants who 
entered the country since 1948: 



Urban settlement 398,520 

Cooperative agricultural and work villages 66,530 

Cooperative agricultural settlements (kibbutzim) 29,030 

Youth Aliya 34,000 

Malben Institutions for chronically sick immigrants 2,230 

Maabarot 108,730 

Camps transferred to "Amidar" for rehousing 67,750 

Immigrant Camps 3,910 

Various 7,300 



Cultural Absorption 

In addition to the economic absorption of the immigrants, their 
spiritual and cultural absorption also presented a startling challenge. 

Immigrant children were quickly and easily absorbed into Is- 
rael's cultural and social life through schools. Schools of all types, 
including agricultural training and trade schools, were immediately 
established in areas where new immigrants settled. 

Most adults learned Hebrew and achieved their cultural absorp- 
tion through daily contact with the rest of the population. To 
provide for those for whom resumption of a profession depended 
on mastery of Hebrew, like teachers, lawyers, office employees, etc., 
special courses (Ulpanim) were organized, which provided for an 
intensive study of the language. A revolutionary system of instruc- 
tion employed in these Ulpanim proved that within a few months 
of such intsensive study, graduates acquired sufficient proficiency 
to resume their professional work. Some 7,000 adults attended 
Ulpanim up to the end of 1953. In addition to these Ulpanim, 
which demanded full time attendance for several months, other 
types of Hebrew-language covirses for adults were arranged for those 
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unable to spend an entire day studying. These courses ranged from 
ordinary evening classes to part-time Ulpanim. 

A daily newspaper, specially for new immigrants, is published 
in simplified and "vowelled" Hebrew. All foreign language news- 
papers, which are primarily published for new immigrants, carry 
a "Hebrew Lesson Column," and Hebrew teaching is also conducted 
via the Israel Broadcasting Service "Kol Yisrael." 

In addition to all this, much was done to promote cultural 
activities. A typical example was the establishment, in 1952, of 
"Telem" which presented theatrical performances in maabarot and 
rural settlements. "Telem" organized hundreds of performances 
and played to more than 63,000 men and women, many of whom now 
attended a theatrical performance for the first time. 

Youth Aliyah 

The absorption of immigrant youth proved a very specialized 
and singularly tough problem. Many youngsters lacked the mini- 
mum basic education necessary for them to be able to take part 
fully in the life of the country. This was equally true of those 
who came from war-shattered Europe and those coming from 
• the economically and socially backward countries of Asia and North 
Africa. 

The Youth Aliyah organization, which assumed primary re- 
sponsibility for these children, had to provide them with an ordinary 
elementary education plus the essential equipment which would 
turn them into productive citizens. 

Since 1948, 33,000 young people passed through Youth Aliyah 
institutions and were absorbed into agricultural and other settlements. 

Summary 

While the first 4 years of statehood were taken up with the recep- 
tion of immigrants who streamed into Israel, the past two years have 
been devoted to their complete economic and spiritual integration 
into the normal life of the country. Their economic absorption is 
largely dependent upon the development of Israel's resources. To 
assist this development, the Government and the Jewish Agency are 
making strenuous efforts to attract immigrants from Western Europe, 
America and South Africa — people who can bring with them the 
skills and techniques so badly needed. 

Israel enters her seventh year now — aware that her historic 
purpose will not be fulfilled until those hundreds of thousands, 
and perhaps even millions, of Jews who wish, or need, to settle in 
the Jewish State of Israel, have arrived home. 
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Immigrants by Countries of Origin 
(15.5.48—31.12.53) 



ASIA 

Turkey 23,917 

Syria & Lebanon 3,359 

Iraq 124,646 

Iran 27,062 

Yemen ^ 45,154 

Aden 3,378 

India 2,848 

Other countries 5,668 247,032 



AFRICA 

Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco 56,193 

Libya 32,366 

South Africa 660 

Other countries 18,690 107,909 



EUROPE 

U.S.S.R 6^444 

Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 1,682 

Poland 107,125 

Roumania 121,616 

Bilgaria 38,041 

Yugoslavia 7 753 

Greece 2,269 

Germany 8,846 

Austria 2,720 

Czechoslovakia ; 18,841 

Hungary 14j41 

United Kingdom 2,060 

Holland 1^258 

France 3^234 

^'«'y .: 1,361 

Other countries 1,997 339,628 



AMERICA & OCEANIA 

United States 1 616 

Canada 270 

^'•'"^•l 416 

Argentine 2 381 

Other American countries 744 

Australia & New Zealand I37 4,554 



NOT CLASSIFIED 18,790 18,790 



OVERALL TOTAL 717,923 
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